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QUIDVIS RECTE FACTVM QVAMVIS HVMILE PRAECLARVM (Whatever is rightly, done, however humble, is noble — Royce, 1924) 


FROM THE 
FEDERAL 
PRESIDENT 


Mes 
My term as your Federal Presi- 
dent is fast nearing the end, for 
after the Federal Council Meeting 
on the 5th June you will have a new 
one. 

It has been an honour and a 
privilege to serve the Club during 
the past two years, and as | vacate 
the President's chair | do so 
hoping that in some small way | 
have promoted the Rolls-Royce 
Owners’ Club of Australia, and 
contributed a greater fellowship 
amongst the Members. 

| must apologise to the South 
Australia, Victoria and New South 
Wales Branches for failing to visit 
them during the last twelve 
months, however, this was totally 
out of the question due to my 
health. Also it prevented me visi- 
ting New South Wales Branch as 
often as | had done so previously. 

In conclusion | would like to 
wish the Club continued success 
in the future and sincerely hope it 
will always maintain an interest for 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley owners, 
my congratulations to the new 
Federal President and his Commit- 
tee and trust their term of office 
will be most rewarding. 

Ailsa joins with me to thank all 
those members who were so kind 
to us at the many Club functions 
we attended. 

Guy Freeman 


COVER— APRIL IN LONDON. 
John Fasal’s 1922 20HP (42 GO) 
Barker Tourer, a Rolls-Royce trials 
car, supplied to H.H. The 
Maharana Sir  Bhupal Singh 
Bahadur of Udaipur, G.C.S.L., 
K.C.1.E. (1884-1955) outside Aus- 
tralia House, The Strand, London 
W.C.2 on 12th April 1981. 
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SILVER GHOST BODIES 


(Reprinted courtesy of MOTOR SPORT from their October 1976 edition) 


It is sometimes thought that in 
the days when the 40/50 h.p. Silver 
Ghost was the current Rolls-Royce 
model only the chassis was 
supplied by Derby and that cus- 
tomers had to order bodywork 
from a coachbuilder of — their 
choice. While the latter practice 
was prevalent, complete cars 
were, in fact, listed in the Rolls- 
Royce catalogues of the time. For 
instance, in pre-war days R-R listed 
various bodies on the Ghost 
chassis, whose 7Oth anniversary it 
is this year. There was the London- 
Edinburgh touring car, priced at 
£1,314 7s 8d. of Edwardian money, 
the torpedo-phaeton (£1,294 12s 
8d.), the landaulette (£1,408 Os 
2d.), the cabriolet (£1,363 3s 2d.), 
the limousine (£1,388 3s 2d.) and 
the double-limousine (£1,470 10s 
2d.). These prices were inclusive 
of CAV dynamo electric lighting, a 
grooved Dunlop tyre for the spare 
wheel, brackets and straps for 
same (£3 10/-), an Elliott speed- 
ometer incorporating clock and 
distance-recorder, a tool-box and, 
on the closed cars, a speaking- 
tube to the driver. In addition, the 
listed prices included accessories 
which R-R said “usually required’. 
These cost a total of £13 3/- and 
comprised a Cobra bulb-horn, a 
lifting-jack, | tyre-pump, leather 
tool roll, tyre-repair outfit, petrol- 
funnel, and the registration fee 
and number plates, the last two 
items costing £1 17s 6d. 


BOOK REVIEW 
By Tom Clarke 


LEADER OF THE SKIES: Rolls-Royce, 
the first seventy-five years, by 
MICHAEL DONNE. Published by 
Frederick Muller, London, 1981. 
160 pages. ISBN 0-584-10476-6. 
£10.00. 


It is ten years ago that Rolls- 
Royce Limited went into liquida- 
tion after the RB-211 debacle. The 
author, Aeronautical and Defence 
Correspondent for the Financial 
Times, gives a particularly good, 
uncluttered account of those 
times and of what has happened 
since with the new company. 


In the nineteen-twenties the 
coachwork types listed were an 


open touring car, an enclosed- 
drive limousine and a_ saloon 
cabriolet which would convert 


into an open car, as would the 
Salamanca cabriolet. There were 
also a landaulette, with openable 
rear-quarters, a %-cabriolet and 
an enclosed-drive cabriolet. It may 
not be generally known that these 
car and body types had R-R code- 
names. Respectively, these were: 
“Platinium” for the £1,850 chassis, 
“Radium” for the £1,900 long 
chassis, ‘‘Diamond” for the £2,370 
4-seater open touring car, ‘’Pearl’’ 
for £2,510 two-door  saloon- 
cabriolet, ‘‘Sardius’’ for the £2,700 
landaulette, “Ruby” for the £2,700 
limousine, ‘““Opal’’ for the £2,700 
Salamanca cabriolet, ‘Sapphire’ 
for the £2,725 %-cabriolet, “Onyx’’ 
for the £2,800  enclosed-drive 
limousine, and ‘Topaz’ for the 
£2,850  enclosed-drive ‘ cabriolet. 
Actually, although Rolls-Royce 
listed these bodies, they were 
made by outside coachbuilders, 
and it was stated that prices would 
vary according to the maker and, 
of course, customers’ — special 
requirements were carefully con- 
sidered. Those were the days 
when it was an unforgettable ex- 
perience to order a new car and 
when Concours de’Elegance, con- 
tested between cars carrying 
coachwork to their owner’s own 
ideas, really had significance. — 


W.B. 


For most of us_ enthusiasts, 
though, the early days before the 
Waterloo of 1971 have a greater 
interest. The motor and _ aero 
engine history of the company is 
given in a no-nonsense style with 
many interesting pictures. It is 
gratifying to see more praise going 
to Hives, Harvey-Bailey, and 
Leversey, who all did so much for 
the rapid development of the RR 
aero engine in the thirties. 

My only disappointment arises 
from the absence of a full check 
list of RR aero engines showing 
dates, type, etc. It would have 
been a help and already appears in 
basic form in Ronald Harker’s RR 
volumes. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE AND 
THE M.C.C. 


IT’S NOT CRICKET — but members and friends of the Victoria branch lunching at the M.C.C. to mark the occasion of Sir 
Henry Royce’s birthday on 27th March while John Reis’ 20HP waits dutifully outside. (Pictures courtesy of Graham 
Cornish). 


cl 


NOSTALGIA. While 44 years earlier some of the English cricket team arrive at Melbourne Railway Station from Sydney in 
readiness for the Third Test match in 1937. Whatever happened to the car? (Picture courtesy of the RREC Bulletin.) 
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A LADY OF LINEAGE 


Ly 


soz 


THE MYSTERY OF THE FLYING LADIES 


= She: 


by Pedr Davis, The 
Mystery of the Flying Ladies, 
(Praeclarvm 75-3 June 1975) 
proved both interesting and stim- 
ulating to the imagination in that it 
prompted speculation on the 
source of the inspiration which 
resulted in the fine figurehead 
resplendent on the prow of most 
Rolls-Royce cars since 1921. 

It is not surprising therefore, 
that when an employee of mine 
commented on_ the _ similarity 
between my 1923 Goshawk’s Spirit 
of Ecstasy and a mascot which 
“Dad has at home”, | eagerly 
sought to learn more about it. 

In due course the object of my 
curiosity was made manifest and 
whilst it could not, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be called a 
Spirit of Ecstasy, it could certainly 
be regarded as a flying lady of 
some sort. 

Although the prominent por- 
tions of the good lady’s anatomy 
are well worn from many years of 
polishing and handling, the 
features are not entirely unlike 
those credited to the ubiquitous 
Miss Thornton with whom. all 
Rolls-Royce cognoscente have at 
least a passing acquaintance. 


The article 


PRACLARVM 


by Peter Shields 


— 


wv 


The statuette is neither as grace- 
ful in its pose and form nor is the 
standard of sculpture as excellent 
as that ascribed to Charles Sykes. 
Nevertheless sufficient similarities 
are apparent to evoke a response 
from the uninitiated similar to that 


which the winged victory of 
Samothrace evoked in Pedr’s chil- 
dren — “Its a Flying Lady’. You 


will remember that the late John, 
Lord Montagu is reputed to have 
been a prime mover in the series 
of events which culminated in the 
production of the Flying Lady. It 
was therefore all the more inter- 
esting to learn of an association, 
albeit rather tenuous, between 
this statuette and his Grace. 

The present owner, Allan Hardy 
of Bardwell Park, Sydney, tells of 
this connection in his own words. 

“My father Leslie Lionel Hardy, 
who was living at 281 Kings Rd., 
Chelsea S.W.3 purchased, — in 
about 1936, a 1933 Hillman, 6 cyl, 
21 h.p., from a sale held at Lord 
Montagu’s London garage. This 
car was an experimental model 
which Lord Montagu was testing 
or designing for the London 
Police. When he went to collect 
the car they had to remove the 


Montagu Crests from the doors 
before he could take delivery. 
Whilst this was being done my 
father was approached by one of 
the chauffeurs and offered, for the 
cost of five pounds, the Silver Lady 
which had been fitted to the radia- 
tor cap of the car he had just pur- 
chased. 

My father kept the lady mascot 
when selling the car and fitted it to 
subsequent cars until 1948, after 
which time he felt it may be stolen. 
It has been in my possession since 
his death in 1974.” 

Efforts are being made to trace a 
photograph of the — Hillman 
sporting the Lady mascot which | 
myself have seen, but which has 
unfortunately been temporarily 
mislaid. 

If one of your readers should 
write recognizing the Lady as the 
official mascot of the 1926 2 h.p. 
Blurtz, or some similar horseless 
carriage, please do not disillusion 
me.....1 would prefer she remain a 
romantic flight of fancy. 


Peter Shields, 
5 Gold St., 
Blakehurst. N.S.W. 2221 
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A MYSTERY SOLVED 


by David MacArthur 


Do numbers like 416 or XG 598 
mean anything to any Rolls-Royce 
owner or to a Twenty owner in par- 
ticular? 

While | was treating my Twenty 
(76 A 7) to an engine rebuild 
certain cosmetic details were 
attended to such as cleaning and 
repainting the chassis frame 
forward of the dashboard (fire- 
wall) and the removal of numer- 
ous layers of paint from the 
dumbirons. The number 416 
appeared from under the paint 
just above the shackle fitting on 
the offside (RH) dumbiron. 

This number did not appear to 
be related to the accepted chassis 
number 76 A 7 or to the engine 
number G 470 but | noted that 416 
was not really too far away from 
470. 

My feeling was that this number 
was one allotted to a chassis frame 
in the early stages of assembly of 
the complete rolling chassis and 
also felt that the chassis number 
by which we identify cars, was 
allotted on completion of con- 
struction and testing. 

The second number in question 
XG598, | found stamped on the 
crankshaft and as G598 was the 
engine number of a later car than 
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byt * 
Remarks fot 2 UN 
mine, | assumed that my crank- 


shaft had come from that engine 
for some reason or other and that 
XG598 meant ex G598. 

All was revealed when | received 
the photocopies of the chassis 
erection and test cards for 76 A 7 
from the RREC. There on many of 
the cards was the number 416 
identifying the chassis; a number 
which on all occasions had sub- 
sequently been crossed out and 
substituted by 76 A 7 — one prob- 
lem solved. Now, what about 
XG598? The card relating to the 
tests made on the samples of steel 
from which the crankshaft, cam- 
shaft, axles and kingpins identi- 
fied the testpiece for the crank- 
shaft as XG598. Another mystery 
solved. 

How can 76 A 7, G470, 416 and 
371 be related? Why was the first 
production chassis — (henceforth 
referred to as FPC) given a number 
in the forties (40 G 1) rather than 
say 1 G 1? This was probably 
because it would be confused with 
the number of the very first experi- 
mental chassis 1GI, though the 
convention used to number these 
experimental cars was different 
from that used for the productijon 
chassis, i.e. 1G! for the first experi- 
mental chassis in the Goshawk | 
series; 2GIIl for the second experi- 
mental chassis in the Goshawk Il 
series and 3GIll, the third experi- 
mental chassis which was in the 
Goshawk III series. 


The following figures provide 
some _ interesting information. — If 
one deletes the letter from the 


Date _Deiparched a RIDERS EM 
_ dite of Report, 0 St Me gies 
Recorded di ce at 


chassis number for my car and for 
the FPC the difference is 366. If the 
number of experimental chassis 
produced to 1922 is added, the 
sum is 373. this means that 76 A 7 
was the 366th production chassis 
or the 373rd overall and remember 
the cards stated that my car was 
37 1st chassis on test. 

Where does 416 come from? If 
371 is added to 40 from the chassis 
number of FPC (40 G 1) the sum is 
411, close to 416 and if the seven 
experimental chassis are included 
this figure is 418; even closer. 

Now take the engine number 
for my car, G470. If the engine 
number of the FPC (G101) is sub- 
tracted from 470, the result is 369; 
very close to either 366 or 371. Is 
this just coincidence? Other num- 
bers assigned to various Compon- 
ents for which test cards were 
issued also bear close resemb- 
lance to either 371, 366 or 416. 
Bearing in mind the way the 
various chassis and components 
got out of sequence during con- 
struction and testing, the simil- 
arity of the above numbers is not 
too surprising. 

| would urge all Twenty owners 
and indeed all owners to apply to 
the RREC for details of their cars 
and perhaps to get busy with a 
scraper to see whether such a 
number as | found exists on the 
offside dumbiron of their car. it 
would certainly be worth having a 
look for similar numbers on the 
ignition coil, distributor, conden- 
ser, rear axle, front axle, carburet- 
tor, gearbox and dynamo. 
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AN EARLY ROYCE PATENT 


Following the interest shown in the Patent on page 647, we publish another courtesy of Tim Rigby, the Trade Mark and 
Patents Manager at Rolls-Royce Motors. 


{Second Edition. ] 


Da 


Date of Application, 8th Noy., 1907—Accepted, 31st Dec,, 1907 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATION. 
Improvements in Internal Combustion Engines. 


I, Freperick Henry Royce, of Cooke Street, Hulme, Manchester, in the 
County oi Lancaster, Jingineer, do hereby declare the nature of this invention 
and in what manner fhe same is io be performed, to be particularly described 
aud ascertained in and by the following statement:— 


5 The subject of this invention is an improvement in the method adopted for 
lubricating the piston of an internal combustion engine on which a forced 
lubrication system is used. 

Hitherto some difficulty has been experienced in iubricating the piston when 
forced lubrication has been employed, owing to the supply of oil being im excess 

19 of the requirements resulting in an emission of smoke from the exhaust. 

In some cases this has been overcome by using a lower pressure of oil in the 
lubricating system, and, in others, by means of a small needle valve. If the 
first scheme be adopted, the full advantages of forced lubrication are not 
gained, and, if the second scheme be used, the small valves are likely to hecome 

15 cheked, or, i the weather be cold, to drip very slow ly. The method which 
is claimed by this invention overcomes these defects. 

The drawings show, in Vig. 1, uv froat sectional elevation, and, in Fig. 2, 
a side sectional elevation, of a. connecting rod and piston, arranged for forced 
lubrication, in accordance with this invention. 

20 The jubricating gz oil is forced along the central hole (A) in the crankshaft B). 
end is led to the surface of the connecting rod bearing (C) by a hole (D) 
drilled ‘at right angles to the length of the hole (A) in, “the crankshaft. 'Che 
oil is collected from the surface of the connecting rod bearing (C) by a hole (1), 
from which a pipe (I*) is taken to the small end of the connecting ‘yod, deliver- 

25 ing oil at the point (G). The oil flows round a groove (H) previded, aud (ben 

through the hole (J) in the bush (IX) to the endgeon pin (1) at a point where 

nO pressure is exerted by the convecting rod (Af) on the gudgeon pin (1). 

‘The oil, which is under pressure, will spread over ‘the space between the 
yudyeon pin (is) and the bush (it) and some wili tow through the hole (N)} in 
30 the gudgeon pin (I). 

The oil will then flow along the central hole (O), in the gudgeon pin (L) and 
thus come to the surface of the piston (P). 

The supply of oil to the piston (P) sea be varied by making more than one 
hole at (N) in the gudgeon pin or by making such holes smaller or larger. 

35. It is not necessary “to this invention that the smal! end of the ‘connecting 
rod sheuld be lubricated as described. No claim is made for the system of 
lubricating the small end of the connecting rod, which is effected in a manner 
similar to that described in a number of engines: but what is necessary to 
this i invention, is the method of chect king the flow of oil by leading it round the 

40 gudgeon pin and collecting it at the opposite side of the eudgeon pin to that 
at which it is delivered, a variation of the supply being effected by the varia- 
tion of the collecting holes in the gudgeon pin. 

The edvantages of this inveution are, that the supply of oil may he varied, 
and thoug h the passage for the oil round the ne at pin is small eneugh 40 
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2 N° 24,745.—A.D. 1907. 


Royce’s Improvements in Internal Combustion Engines. 


restrict the flow, it cannot become choked owing to the continual movement 
between the gudgeon pin and its bush. 

This method of restricting the flow is independent of atmospheric tempera- 
ture as the engine after a short run would reach an approximately constant 
temperature, which is sufficient to prevent the oil becoming thick. 5 


Having now particularly described and ascertained the nature of my said 
invention, and in what manner the same is to be performed, I declare that 
what I claim is:— 


A method of lubricating the piston of an internal combustion engine, on 
which a forced lubrication system is used, by means of collecting holes in the 10 
gudgeon pin placed diametrically opposite to the hole through which the oil, 
to lubricate the gudgeon pin, is delivered. 


Dated this 7th day of November, 1907. 
FREDERICK HENRY ROYCE. 


Redhill: Printed for His Majesty’s Stationery Office, by Love & Malcomson, Ltd. 
[Wt. 95.—50/3/1920-] 


A.D. 1907. Nov. 8, No, 24,745. 
ROYCE'S Cometere Srrciricatioy, 


(224 Edition | SHEET 4 


[This Draming ts areprosiution of te Onguual ona reduced sea 7 


VICTORIA 


THE 26TH KALORAMA & 
RALLY ; 


SUNDAY 22nd MARCH 
1980 


Photographs courtesy of 
Graham Cornish 


Above: Jim Cooper’s 1924 Silver 
Ghost 15RM. 


Left: Gilbert Ralph’s 1936 20/25 
GTK20. 


Right: A pair of Mk VI’s. On the right 
Andrew Ralph’s 1951 Mk _ VI 
B1I19MB. 
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Left: David MacArthur (left) and John 
Reis (right) behind John’s 1927 20HP 
tourer GH] 39. 


Right: David MacArthur’s 1923 
2OHP Coupe 76A7. 


Left: ...and to prove we’re broad 
minded, a 1929 Dodge DA belong- 
ing to Graeme Welch of the Vintage 
Driver's Club. 
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THE CAR THAT WEARS 22 COATS 


Roy Tilley, one of our New 
Zealand subscribers and the Secre- 
tary for the Central Region of the 
New Zealand Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley Club not only kindly sent us 
this article on Rolls-Royce paint- 
work, but produced pictures, as well 
as obtaining permission from ICI for 
us to reproduce this feature from a 
recent edition of the ICI magazine. 


Even if Henry Ford once stipu- 
lated black as the only choice for 
Model-T buyers, today the roads 
are filled with cars in literally 
thousands of different colours. 
Let’s stay with Rolls-Royce Motors 
though and see how paint is con- 
sidered in the making of a Rolls- 
Royce motor car — even if few of 
us will ever be fortunate enough 
to own such a car. Stay also with 
ICI Paints Division which supplies 
about ‘three-quarters of the 
colours used by _ Rolls-Royce 
Motors, as well as being a major 
supplier to the other UK car manu- 
facturers. 

The story of paint for Rolls- 


Royce Motors begins in Stow- 
market, a pleasant old Suffolk 
town, where Paints Division has 


one of its two main production 
centres. There are people there 
who will say they know about 
51,000 different colours not all in 
stock at one time, of course, but 
enough to send anyone colour- 
blind if they were all displayed 
together. 

To the layman, 51,000 seems a 
tall story, yet there are shades so 
subtle that only the expert can say 
that one shade is different from 
another. Even some experts in ICI 
have been caught out, but people 
who can tell the difference are 
Rolls-Royce owners. It should not 
be surprising that owners, who are 
willing to pay £50,000 or more for a 
motor car, expect the finish to be 
perfect. 

As supplier of most of Rolls- 
Royce Motors’ colour needs, ICI 
has formulated more than 400 
shades for their cars. Some are 
standard colour ranges, but most 
are special colours requested by 
customers. 

Imagine that there is a Rolls- 
Royce parked in your drive. It 


but how has it 
come by that look? 

‘That look’ consists of 22 separ- 
ate coats as well as various cor- 


looks fantastic, 


rosion inhibitors and __ sealants. 
Surprisingly, the total thickness is 
only eight-thousandths of an inch, 
but that is two-and-a-half times 
thicker than most mass-produced 
cars. To apply that finish repre- 
sents 55 working hours in the 
Rolls-Royce Motors paint depart- 
ment. 

What has happened during that 
time? David Walker, chief paint 
and plastics technologist at the 
factory in Crewe, is adamant. ‘You 
can’t be too careful when painting 
a car. It must withstand not just all 
kinds of weather but many other 
depredations such as hot water, 
flying grit, industrial grime, bird 
droppings, insect impacts and 
even ‘Just married’’ announce- 
ments written in lipstick.’ 

First, the bodywork undergoes a 
whole series of treatments suit- 
able for all types of metal from 
which it is built. For instance, in 
the Silver Shadow ll, the body is a 


mild steel monocoque _ structure 
— but there is an aluminium 
bonnet and boot lid. The four 


doors are aluminium, too. In areas 
of high corrosion risk, such as 
under the wheel arches, there is 
galvanized metal. Parts exposed to 


pouring rain or even just washing 
are made from iron-zinc alloy. 

To prepare all those different 
surfaces for the final coats of paint 
is a staggeringly complicated yet 


smooth process which _ Rolls- 
Royce have perfected down the 
years. It is time-consuming 


because there is expert personal 
attention given to each car and 
each stage. 

First is the metal pretreatment 
process converting the body sur- 
face into a layer of miniscule zinc 
phosphate crystal, which give a 
grey powder effect. This is both a 
protection against corrosion and a 
sound base on which to apply sub- 
sequent treatments. 

Now a seven-stage operation of 
rinsing and drying exercises, in- 
cluding ‘baking’ in an oven, 
before the car is subjected to an 
‘acid etch’ primer — _ the first 
operation in the paint shop carried 
out manually. This is vital to the 
anti-corrosion fight, and a further 
aid in applying later coats. 


The next stage is priming 
proper, the application of the very 
important ‘backstop’ coating, as 


Rolls-Royce Motors call it, on 
which subsequent layers of paint 
depend. As with any quality paint 
job, preparation generally and 
priming particularly, is 95% of the 
work. 


David Walker puts it this way: 
‘It's easy enough to apply a coat of 
colour, but if you haven't got the 
preparation right, sooner or later 
the paint will fail and the body will 
corrode. It is almost impossible to 
spend too much time on_ the 
earlier stages.’ 


A grey phenolic water-based 
primer, which makes metal excep- 
tionally resistant to corrosion, is 
applied by completely immersing 
the body in a 7,000-gallon tank, 
rocking it to and fro to ensure the 
primer reaches every part and 
then leaving it in an oven for 20 
minutes at a temperature of 3500°F. 


After treatment to all the joints, 
two more primers — epoxy-based 
materials, one brown, one red — 
are applied. These protect against 
rust, but also build up a strong, 
smooth base for the colour coats. 


In fact, this epoxy primer is 
equal to eight coats. Although the 
paint department talks of applying 
two coats of brown and two of red, 
each coat is actually double thick- 
ness. Next comes a thin coat of 
black paint, known as the guide 
coat, regardless of the final colour 
required. Here is clear evidence of 
the enormous amount of extra 
care taken when preparing a Rolls- 
Royce motor car for the road. The 
back coat is given a ‘wet rub’ and 
serves two purposes: it helps to 
show the ‘rubber’ what area he has 
covered as the black rubs off; 
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Harry Pike, colour matcher for Rolls-Royce colours checking colour samples 


under special lighting. 


then, as the grey paint is revealed 
underneath, attention can be 
given to those marked areas. The 
third priming is a double coat of 
grey paint, known as the primer 
surfacer — the first time consider- 
ation is given to decoration rather 
than protection. At this point the 
body has had a total of 12 coats. 
Rolls-Royce Motors insist on 
three double coats of the colour of 
the customer’s choice going on 
the vehicle. This may be either a 


_ 


Peter Prime, ICI’s representative tor Rolls-Royce talking to Harry Pyke. 


standard or a special colour; the 


latter is mixed and _ delivered 
separately custom-made _ in 
effect by ICI. 


The body is put back into the 
oven at 180°F for thorough drying 
— rubbed down once more — 
washed — degreased — and then, 
would you believe, given two 
more double coats, the final stage 
in the finishing process. 

The body then leaves for the 
assembly line. After the car has 
been put together and road tested 
there is an inspection of the paint- 
work, re-touching if necessary and 
a final polish, before departure 
from the factory. 

lan Bentley, a marketing officer 
at IC! Paints Division headquar- 
ters, Slough, is involved with pro- 
ducts for Rolls-royce Motors, but 
it is a measure of the smooth 
relationship between the two 
companies that only a_ small 
amount of his time need be 
devoted to them. 

‘| suppose only about 5-10% of 
my time is directly on work for 
Rolls-Royce Motors. When you 
stop to think about it, how can you 
conduct a normal marketing oper- 
ation when you're dealing with 
such an exclusive product as a 
Rolls-Royce? Most of my work at 
Crewe is concerned with colour. 
No other motor company 
demands such a high and consis- 


tent standard of colour matching.’ 
If a customer has chosen a paint 
colour to match the pink socks he 
favours, he is entitled to have it, 
ICI are told. 

Precise matching is work for the 


expert. Roger Buxton, a  super- 
visor in the motor and refinish 
market technical team, took me 


round the Stowmarket plant. One 
of the most fascinating (to the 
layman) bits of paper he showed 
me was a list of Rolls-Royce 
colours, each carrying a comment 
by an ICI specialist. 

For example, take the colours 


Champagne and Honey. 
Champagne had the terse note 
alongside it — ‘OK, no problems’. 
Honey was tricker apparently. 


Against that colour were the notes 
— ‘Good intermediates and 
colour solutions vital’. 

Paprika produced the remark 
‘Good transparent red oxide es- 


sential’, while Silver Sand gave 
some problem, too. Maize carried 
the terse comment — ‘No prob- 
lems’; the interesting whisky 
colour had — ‘No recent experi- 
ence, last made in ‘73’; Gold Sand 
was — ‘Not made very often, but 


no problems anticipated’. 

The list is endless, or perhaps it 
just seems that way. During the 
tour Mr Buxton let me try my 
hand, as it were, at distinguishing 
from a group of apparently iden- 
tical greens. There were half-a- 
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Comparing colour samples: Roger Buxton (right) supervisor, with John 
Dickerson, colour matcher, at Stowmarket. 


dozen shades there, but to my in- 
experienced eye there was only 
one. 

Each department at Stowmarket 
depends on the other for contin- 
uity, but it is in Pre-Formulation 
Department that the actual pro- 
duction begins. here are made the 
‘recipes’ for every Rolls-Royce 
colour and a small quantity is 
made and sent on a dry panel to 
Crewe for approval. 


The finished product. 


If there is a production prob- 
lem, then the — pre-formulation 
laboratory is called in for a re-- 
think. There can even be complete 
reformulating to ensure the 
highest possible standards. The 
colour standards section plays a 
vital part with its computer and 
instrumental colour-matching 
facility and its records of all the 
colours made at Stowmarket for 
cars — not just Rolls-Royce 
vehicles — during almost 50 years. 

An eye for colour is important 
throughout the plant, but it is in 
this section that colour sense is 
absolutely vital. One example of 
the problem of colour matching is 
the difference between _ straights 
and metallics. A straight colour 
looks the same however you view 
it, but the shade of a metallic will 
vary depending on how viewed. 
Stowmarket’s job is to ensure that 
the colour of the paint they make, 
when it is applied to a car, under 
the conditions which exist at the 
Rolls-Royce factories, gives an 
exact match to the pattern at all 
viewing angles. All very difficult, 
but not impossible, as the near 
half-century of close co-operation 
between ICI and_ Rolls-Royce 
Motors proves so convincingly. 

When you next see a_ Rolls- 
Royce motor car, remember that 
beauty is not just skin-deep — it’s 
actually 22 skins deep. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION 


Since the early days of the 
Company a School of Instruction 


has existed where customers, 
their families and chauffeurs 
could undertake a_ thorough 


training course in the care and 
maintenance of Rolls-Royce motor 
Cars. 

Originally the school was based 
at Alwalton near Derby, but 
moved to North London in April 
1925 and later, in November 1925 
to Seleng House at Ewell in Surrey. 
Instructions to drivers attending 
courses at Seleng House included 
the following. “‘It is recommended 
that drivers should have with them 
a suit of overalls as they must be 
prepared to work on a car in con- 
nection with important details 
such as lubrication, dismantling 
and adjustment and all work of a 
similar nature which may _ be 
necessary when they are in charge 
of their employers car. This also 
includes such operations as tyre 
changing and washing the car.” 
Drivers were instructed specifical- 
ly on the type of car for which they 
would be responsible, and during 
practical demonstrations out on 
the road the art of silent gear 
changing and points of impor- 
tance to chauffeurs wishing to 
become a_ good driver were 
taught. 

In 1930, the school moved to 


premises adjoining the Service 
Department headquarters in 
Claremont Road, Cricklewood, 


London and later became estab- 
lished at Hythe Road when the 
new Service Centre was com- 
pleted there in 1938. 

Rolls-Royce Motors School of 
Instruction, still located at the 
Hythe Road Service Centre in 
London, offers two weeks chauf- 
feurs courses covering the 
mechanical features of the car and 
driving technique. The function of 
various components is also care- 
fully explained, particularly — in 
relation to their correct lubrica- 
tion and maintenance. Emphasis is 
paid to the various adjustments 
which may be carried out by the 
driver, who is afforded the oppor- 
tunity of making these adjust- 


Instructor Cyril Baldwin instructs chauffeurs on the care and maintenance of 


a Silver Shadow. 


ments under supervision. Experi- 
ence has proved that a driver with 
a good knowledge of his car has 
greater respect for the mechan- 
ism, and is far less likely to attempt 
unorthodox adjustments, or to 
tamper with the more delicate 
parts, than one who has not been 
so trained. Instruction is supple- 
mented by an adequate amount of 
roadwork, using the Company's 
own cars, in the course of which 
the application of technical in- 
structions concerning the running 
of the car is emphasized. Pupils 
are instructed in the handling of 
the car in such a manner that its 
unique qualities of silence and 
smoothness may not be impaired 
by rough handling. At the same 
time, points which go to make a 
good driver are clearly demon- 
strated. 

Chauffeurs who — successfully 
complete the course become 
eligible for the Certificate of Merit 
and cap badge only on completion 
of a minimum of 30,000 miles, or 3 
years driving to the written satis- 


faction of their present employer. 
Before the award is made, to as- 
certain it is being kept to the stan- 
dards expected of a Rolls-Royce 
chauffeur, it must be submitted 
for an inspection either at the 
School of Instruction or by a Rolls- 
Royce Motors service representa- 
tive. 

Each cap badge is numbered 
and the name of the chauffeur to 
whom it was issued is recorded. 
To date, 6,554 badges have been 
awarded over the past 60 years or 
so. The course is intended primar- 
ily for chauffeurs who are under- 
taking the care of Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley motor cars for the first 
time. In the case of drivers who 
have had experience of previous 
models, however, arrangements 
can be made for a shorter course, 
although it is reccommended that 
a complete course be taken. 
Owner/drivers and members of 
their families have also frequently 
attended the school. 


(Reprinted courtesy of the R.R.E.C.). 
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BILL 
COBURN’S 
CANDID 
CAMERA 


Above: a familiar sight on post war 
standard steel bodies. There being an 
inner skin with a small gap between it 
and the outer panel, the opportunity 
is provided for moisture holding 
muck to accumulate for rustmaking. 


Above: the inner skin revealed also 
with evidence of rust and right, butt 
welding is impractical but an overlay 
brazed on and filled is quite satisfac- 


The famous Sevenoak’s pumpkin 
snapped at the 1981 Commemor- 
ation run. The feature we tried to 
capture was the Barker dipping 
device which swings the whole light 
assembly fore and aft... 
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.. hopefully our printer can pick up 
the arrowed knob surmounting the 
headlight dipping lever which 
nestles besides the front seat. 


Charles Lloyd-Jones presented his 
new lady, an ‘R’ type Bentley with 
estate wagon conversion by George 
Williams at the NSW Commemor- 
ation run. 


A near side view... 


..Which seemed to attract more 
attention than the rear. 
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(dolls Koyce Phantom || Continental 
Sport Saloon by Thrfef a Maberly 
/ 


Year: 1933. Chassis No: 26MY. Engine No: HL-25-C. 
Owner: FRANK HANNAN, E59., WEST BEACH, STH AUSTRALIA. 


A splendid drawing by John Bull, talented member of the South Australia branch. 
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